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Juvenile Delinquency. — Its Principal Causes and Proposed Cure, as 
adopted in the Glasgow Reformatory Schools. By The Eet. A. K. 
M'Calitjm, M.A., Governor of the Hotise of Refuge, Glasgow. 

[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association, at Glasgow, 
September, 1855.] 

In the outset the writer shewed that crime being one of the social 
problems of the age, in order to diminish the number of our 
criminals, we must begin by the reformation of our youthful 
offenders. He then enumerated in detail, the causes of'juvenile 
delinquency in Glasgow. The principal of these was — 

I. — Depraved Parental Influence. 
He represented the disastrous effects of intemperance upon the 
family, and shewed that the child is led by the profligate example, 
and sometimes precept, of his parents to the commission of crime, 
and is thus brought under the lash of the law. He found out of 
286 boys, now in the House of liefuge, 72 who attribute their fall 
either directly or indirectly to the bad conduct of their parents. He 
mentioned as another prolific source of crime — 

II. — Corrupting Associates. 

He stated that there are hundreds of adepts in vice throughout 
the city who make it their business to inveigle young persons, and 
compel them by threats, or encourage them by rewards, to steal. 
That these young victims, however, soon set up for themselves, and 
carry on their depredations on their own account. That the number 
of youths corrupted in this way annually, is very great, and that all 
public works, and society in general, are heavy sufierers. That these 
are chiefly young persons inured to crime by repeated recommittals 
to our gaols, and that among the boys of the House of Refuge there 
were 1 52 who trace their ruin principally to these bad companions. 

III. — Wee Paums* 
"Were another source of evil. They are the favourite haunts of 
the beggar, the thief, the drunkard, and the juvenile delinquent, 
from the universal nature of the articles they receive. That the 
young person was confirmed in his nefarious tra&c from the facilities 
afibrded by these places for the disposal of his booty. That the 
whole system of pawnbroking houses should be thoroughly revised, 
and a severe penalty inflicted on any one who received articles from 
lovisa persons tmder any pretence whatsoever. He stated that — 

IV. — Shows and Minor Theatres 

"Were, beyond comparison, the most prolific sources of juvenile 
crime. That these places are whirlpools into which when our youth 
are once drawn, their destruction is almost inevitable. The writer 
himself visited some of these places in company with two ofiicers, 
kindly furnished by the Superintendent of Police. The scene he 
witnessed will not bear description. From three to four hundred 

* "Wee," Scottish for "little." 
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young persons were huddled together in one of them, three-fourths 
of whom, according to the testimony of an experienced officer, lived 
by thieving. The scene for the night was a fair representation of 
what usually occurred, and yet the licentious inuendos introduced, 
the low proiligate character of the songs sung, and the whole moral 
atmosphere was charged with a pollution which could not but exert 
the most deadly eifect on all that we hold sacred and virtuous. 
There were 173 boys in the House of Eefuge who stated these pests 
as the principal cause of their being led astray. 

As a substitute for these places he suggested the throwing open 
of Botanic Gardens, Museums, and works of Art and Industry, at 
the lowest charge to the working classes. The opening of public 
parks to furnish abundance of pure air and recreation. The en- 
couragement of cricket, bowling, and other athletic games by offering 
premiums. The famishing of lectures on scientific, industrial, and 
other popular subjects. The opening of Schools of Design, and free 
Public Libraries, and the supplying of abundance of sound sub- 
stantial and cheap education to the very poorest of the people. To 
encourage education, he suggested that our capitalists, mill owners 
and other extensive employers, should take no youth into their works 
except he hefwmished with a certificate of education, which ought to 
be a condition of leaving school. This would be a sufficient motive 
for the most neglectful parents to see their children educated. That 
the law affecting pawns should be remodelled ; that such minor 
theatres and shows as are found conducive to immorality should be 
suppressed ; that the sale of ardent spirits should be restricted ; and 
that the houses of the working classes should be made more comfort- 
able, by extending the benefits of Dunlop's admirable Act. By the 
home enjoyments thus secured, the increased intelligence, the taste 
for elevating and ennobling pursuits, most, if not all, of the debasing 
habits now prevalent, at once our social bane and disgrace, would 
speedily disappear. 

The writer then proceeded to mention certain 

Memedies. 

He showed that short imprisonments have totally failed in re- 
forming juvenile delinquents. Some, while in confinement, piu-pose 
an amendment of life, and were they then taken by a friendly hand 
might be rescued. But when, on the day of liberation, they meet 
with bands of their former associates in crime, can we expect but 
that these resolutions wUl be overcome? This is the uniform 
testimony of those who have the amplest means of knowing, and 
experience confirms the fact. In Glasgow prison, during last year, 
according to the report for the prisons of Scotland, the recommittals 
were 665 once, 363 twice, 247 three times, 190 four times, 135 five 
times, 191 from six to ten times, 71 from ten to twenty times, and 
26 from twenty to fifty times. Edinburgh is no better. In that 
gaol there were recommitted 1,001 once, 544 twice, 234 three times, 
226 four times, 142 five times, 375 from six to ten times, 337 from 
ten to twenty times, 218 from twenty to fifty times, and 23 upwards 
of fifty times. 

Thus we see that short imprisonments only aggravate the evU they 
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are designed to cure. The reformatory element, then, must predo- 
minate in our treatment of the young. But the remedy must be com- 
mensurate with the disease. We would have every juvenile delinquent 
brought before the police court for ^e first time, to be handed over 
to his parents or guardian, if he has any, who should be charged to 
keep him from infringing the law. Upon being convicted a second 
time, he should be sent to the Reformatory School, at the expense 
of his parents, and kept there till his majority, or till such time 
as the Directors of the House were satisfied that he would con- 
duct himself, if discharged, as a proper member of society. The 
objection will be raised against this treatment that it interferes with 
the liberty of the subject, and that the punishment is out of 
proportion to the crime committed. To this it was answered, first, 
that there is no punishment at all inflicted, the object being solely 
the child's welfare ; secondly, that society has rights and privileges 
which should ever be held sacred ; thirdly, that there is no injury 
done to the person who has transgressed the rights of society, should 
that society declare that a certain period must elapse before hia 
full privileges be restored to him ; and lastly, to the objection that 
parents will become indiiferent to their children when they know they 
wiU be cared for, and that children will be found to commit crime to 
qualify them for admission. The time proposed to keep them in the 
Eeformatory, and compelling parents to support them, is a sufficient 
answer. None will seek to qualify themselves under such conditions. 
Ample experience in the Glasgow Eeformatory confirms this. 

In a Eeformatory Institution there should exist a correspondence, 
as near as practicable, between the condition of the boys in the 
House, and what will be their actual condition in life. This wiU 
prevent a reaction. There should be no finery, neither in their dress 
nor food. All should be plain, substantial, and conducive to health. 
They should be made to learn their trade thoroughly, as this will give 
them a great superiority over those whom they wiU meet with when 
they go out into the world. The principal remedies he would suggest, 
are adopted in the Glasgow Eeformatory Schools, a brief history of 
which was given. The subject of juvenile delinquency was impressed, 
at an early period, upon many of the public minded and benevolent 
citizens of Glasgow. In the year 1836, a subscription was set on 
foot to erect, by voluntary contribution, an institution for the 
reformation of the dangerous classes. The appeal was met with the 
usual liberality which distinguishes the merchants of Glasgow. 
Upwards of 20,000?. were collected. A piece of ground about 5 
acres, to the east of the city, occupying an elevated position, was 
purchased, and a handsome erection raised thereon. The House was 
opened for the reception of inmates on the I7th day of February, 
1838, by the Veij Eev. Principal McParlane. In its early stage it 
met with many dimculties. Its present prosperity is greatly owing 
to the enlightened and comprehensive measures of the Honourable 
Board of Commissioners and the indefatigable exertions of the 
Convener, James Playfair, Esq. The Houses of Eefuge were licensed 
last year, under the Youthful Offenders Act, 17th and 18th Vict., 
cap. 86, as Eeformatory Schools. In the boys' house, three objects 
are sought to be accomplished for every inmate admitted. To send 
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him out with a good education, a good trade, and a good character. 
The institution aims at educating the whole boy, physically, moraUy, 
intellectually, and socially. 

1. — Education. 

In the School, reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, 
music, scientific and scriptural knowledge, are taught. The time is 
divided into two divisions, fore and afternoon, with four classes in 
each. While the one division is taught at school the other attends 
their trade. Thus weariness and listlessness are unknown in eitter, 
and as much progress made in both, as if only one were carried on 
at a time. The boys are found very ignorant when admitted. Out 
of 286 boys, 79, upon admission, could read tolerably well, 110 could 
read little words, and 97 did not know the alphabet. 

II. — Indmtry 

Obtains a prominent place in the house. Idleness is the bane of 
our juvenile population, and almost invariably leads to crime. It is, 
therefore, found a vitally important element to train the boys as 
much as possible to the usual trades carried on in society — in short, 
to make the house a little world of its own. At present, farming, 
tailoring, shoemaking, weaving, joining, and wood splitting, are the 
principal occupations conducted in the house. More are in con- 
templation. The gross return from work executed during the past 
year, was 3,300Z. Is. Id., and the net proceeds, after paying from this 
sum the material for the work, the salaries of the superintendents of 
the trades, and journeymen employed to instruct the boys, was 
614Z. 2s. Zd. 

III. — Moral Training. 

The house, with its present number 286 (which from additions 
and alterations now in progress will soon accommodate 450), is one 
large christian family, with the Grovernor and his wife acting in the 
room of parents. The law of love pervades the youthful community. 
A moral tone, through Bible and kindly training, influences the 
whole. Force and restraint are unknown. A newly admitted boy, 
after preliminary training separately under the immediate care of 
the Governor, is by degrees permitted to associate with the rest, and 
obtain his full privileges. Those thus admitted are absorbed into 
the habits and feelings of the rest, and soon moulded by them. The 
sympathy of numbers is found most beneficial. At the close of each 
day, three marks, one for obedience, one for truthfulness, and one for 
industry, are given to each boy, by his master, according as he has 
behaved. Thus he daily writes out the certificate which is to 
determine the length of time he is to be detained in the house. 
Confidence is placed in the boys. In the summer they enjoy 
excursions down the Clyde, to the Botanic Grardens, &c., and in no 
instance has this privilege been abused. Of 229 boys dismissed 
during the last five years, after the most rigid examination we can 
discover but nine cases who have fallen into the hands of justice. 
Prom 80 to 90 per cent, are doing well. The following are some of 
their occupations, viz. : — 30 sailors, 6 soldiers, 19 tailors, 16 shoe- 
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makers, 14 farmers, 2 mechanics, 3 iron founders and moulders, 
4 -Wrights, 5 message boys, 3 shop boys, 3 brass founders, 1 baker, 
1 carver and gilder, 4 office boys, 3 carters, 1 shopkeeper, 1 clerk. 



1. That our great cities are the centres of crime ; and that many 
incitements to juvenile delinquency, there existing, might, through 
judicious interference on the part of our magistrates, be greatly 
modified. 

2. That gaol punishments, instead of reforming, invariably de- 
moralize juvenile delinquents. 

3. That to benefit youthful delinquents, and successfully induce 
parents to contribute to their support, they should be sent to Reforma- 
tories till their majority, giving power to the directors of such places 
to send them out sooner, on being satisfied that they would do Well. 

4. That the law of love and kindness combined with intellectual 
and moral training, never fails in reclaiming youthful ofienders, and 
making them useful members of society. 

5. That the experience of many years in the Glasgow Eeformatory 
Schools, proves the reformabUity of from 80 to 90 per cent, of 
juvenile delinquents. 

6. That, in an economical point of view, prevention is better than 
cure ; the gross cost of a boy in the Grlasgo'w Reformatory being 
13?. per annum, and, deducting his earnings, about lOZ. 

Table I. 

Showing the Numher of Bo^s Admitted and Disposed of from 1st July, 1854, 

till 1st July, 1855. 



Boys in house 1st July, 1854 

„ admitted from 1st July, 1854, till 1st July, 1855 

,, disposed of ,, ,, 

Of these were sent to Canada and the United States .... 

„ ,, the Navy 

Boys for whom situations have been procured 

„ who left the house irregularly 

„ who died in the house 

,, who returned of their own accord 

Aveiage number of boys in house during the year 

Boys in house 1st July, 1855 





232 




87 




69 


lb 










/ 






41 






9 






2 








5 




237 




25 


9 



Table II. 

Showing Average Age of Boys when began to Stmt, Age when Admitted into 

the House, and Age at present {1st July, 1855.) 





Age of Boys. 


Years... 


6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


U. 


12 


13. 


U. 


16. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


Total. 


Number when") 
aflmittea into 5- 
house J 

Number withS 
present age in > 
house J 


3 


6 


6 

1 


16 

2 


36 

8 


26 
10 


56 

28 


67 
30 


64 


22 
63 


11 
40 


2 
20 


3 
9 


3 


2 


286 



Average age when began to steal. — From 9 to 12 years. 
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Table III. 
Showing the Penod of Time the Inmates have heen in the Institution. 





One 

Year 
and 
less. 


Two 
Years. 


Three 
Years. 


Four 
Years. 


Kve 
Years. 


Six 
Yeai'S. 


Seven 
Years. 


TotiJ. 


Number of boys.... 


143 


41 


44 


23 


18 


15 


2 


286 



Table IV. 

Showing the Character of Parents, and whether Dead or Alive, of 286 B<^s 

now in the Institution. 



Number of boys one or both of whose parents are (or were| 

when alive) drunkards 

Number of boys whose father or mother deserted, or un 

known to them 

Number of boys whose parents are both dead 

,, ,, father is dead 

„ „ mother is dead 

„ „ parents are both alive 



48 

61 

79 
42 
56 



124 



286 



Table V. 

Showing the Principal Incitements to Crime, and the Nature of the Offences 

for which the^ were Convicted. 



Number of boys who stated the shows and minor theatres as the 1 

principal cause of their being led astray / 

Number of boys who were encouraged to dispose of stolen articles! 

in little pawns, rag and marine stores / 

Number of boys who trace their ruin to bad companions, especially! 

young persons who have been in prison ) 

Number of boys who assigned their parents' misconduct and hunger! 

as the cause, &c I 



173 

147 

152 

72 



Table VI. 
the State of Education when Admitted {into the House and their 
present state,) of 286 £oi/s now in the 7 



On Admission. 

Boys who did not know the alphabet .. 

,, could only read little words .. 

„ could read tolerably well 



„ could read, write, and count a little 

Present State. 

Boys who can read but little words 

„ „ tolerably 

,, „ well ,. 



are writing 

at grammar and geography 
arithmetic 



97 
110 

79 



48 



59 

86 

141 



227 
134 
185 



286 



286 
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Showing the Character of'%2Q Boys Discharged from the House during the last 
Five Years, vi;s.,from 1st July, 1850, to 1st July, 1855. 



Number whose history could not be traced 

,, who died since leaving the house 

„ ,, relapsed into crime, and convicted 

„ „ have not been convicted, but are not very steady . 
„ „ are doing well 



Total . 



Giving 80 per cent, of those known to be doing well, irrespective 
of those whose addresses are unknown. 



13 

10 

9 

14 

183 

229 



Table VIII. 

Showing the Number of Boys Admitted and Discharged from 1st July, 1860, 

till \st July, 1856. 



Admitted. 
1850-1 


.. 71 boys 
. 64 „ 
.46 „ 
. 49 „ 

. 85 „ 

315 

ions 63 boys. 


Discharged. 

1850-1 34 boys 

1851-2 47 „ 

1852-3 45 „ 

1853-4 34 „ 

1854-5 69 „ 

Total 229 „ 

Annual average o( discharges 45| boys. 


1851-2.. 
1852-3 .. 
1853-4.. 
1854-5 .. 

Annual average 


of admis! 



Table IX. 
Shomng the Countries to which the Boys at present in the Institution belong. 



Bom in Scotland 

Of these there were bom in Glasgow . 
Born in England 

,, Ireland 

„ other countries (America) 



Total.. 



160 



222 

"7 

56 

1 

286 



Table X. 

Showing the Trades conducted in the Home, and the Average Number of Boys 

employed at tleem. 



Tailoring 

Shoemaking 

Weaving 

Farming 

Wood-splitting 

Joining 

Various occupations 

Monitors assisting teacher 



Total. 



62 
54 
16 
25 
88 

5 
33 

3 

286 
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Table XI. 

Shomng Return from Boyi Labour mud Expenditure for One Year, from 

1st July, 1864, till 1st July, 1855. 



Gross amount of work done 

Net proceeds, after paying for the material and) 
wages of tradesmen ) 

Gross expenditure 

Net do. after deducting profit on work,! 
which sum is paid from share of assessment for, 
boys' house and board for Sundries I 

Gross cost of each boy per annum 

Net do. after deducting his share of earnings 



The above includes all expense but house-rent. 
* Previous to the rise of provisions the net cost was.. 



Gross. 



£ a. d. 
3,300 1 1 



2,905 13 1 



13 



Net Amount. 



£ s. d. 
614 2 3 



2,291 10 10 
•10 

7 10 



Table XII. 
the Number of Oncers and Tradesmen Emplojied in the House of 
Refuge for Boys. 



Governor 

Teacher of school and assistants 

Clerk and storekeeper 

House officers 

Superintendent of tailoring and tradesmen 

„ shoemaking and do. . 

„ weaving and assistant 

,, farming 

„ joining 

Gate and doorkeepers 

Female servants 

Totd 



33 



INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

Table XIII. 

/Showing the Number of Boys and Girls Admitted and Disposed of from 

31st December, 1853, tiU Slst December, 1854. 



In school on Slst December, 1853 

Admitted daring 1854 

Deserted, but re-admitted 

lieft during the year 

Remaining on 31st December, 1854 

Employment was found for 

Removed by parishes, and sent home to relations, &c. 

Deserted 

Died 



Boys. 


Girls. 


155 


85 


101 


56 


18 




161 


75 


113 


66 


49 


27 


23 


46 


85 


1 


4 


1 



Total. 



240 

157 

18 

236 

179 

76 

69 

86 

5 



